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"Behind the notion of these accesses of 
fright, these nocturnal apparitions caused by 
ghosts, there is in the mind of iEschylus the 
still more primitive notion that the shed blood 
not only 'brings these apparitions to effect' 
but is itself a source of physical infection. 
. . . The Chorus in the Choephori sings : 

Earth that feeds him hath drunk of the gore, 
Blood calling for vengeance flows never more, 
But stiffens, and pierces its way 
Through the murderer, breeding diseases that none 
may allay. 

The blood poisons the earth, and thereby poisons 
the murderer fed by earth. As Dr. Verrall {ad 
loc.) points out, it is the old doctrine of the 
sentence of Cain, 'And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand.' " 

After telling the story of Alcmaeon, who 
slew his mother, she proceeds: "The case of 
Alcmaeon does not stand alone. It has a curi- 
ous parallel in the fate that befell Bellerophon, 
a fate that, I think, has not hitherto been 
rightly understood. 

" In Homer the end of Bellerophon is mys- 
terious. After the episode with Sthenoboea, he 
goes to Lycia, is royally entertained, marries 
the king's daughter, rules over a fair domain, 
begets three goodly children, and then, sud- 
denly, without warning, without manifest cause, 
he comes to be 
' Hated of all the gods. And in the Aleian plain 
apart 

He strayed, shunning men's foot-prints, consum- 
ing his own heart.' 

Homer, with a poet's instinct for the roman- 
tic and mysterious, asks no questions; Pindar, 
with his Olympian prejudice, saw in the down- 
fall of Bellerophon the proper meed of 'in- 
solence.' . . . 

" But the mythographers knew the real rea- 
son of the madness and the wandering, knew 
of the old sin against the old order. Apollo- 
dorus (n, 2-3) says: 'Bellerophon, son of 
Glaukos, son of Sisyphus, having slain unwit- 
tingly his brother Deliades, or, as some say, 
Feiren, and others AlMmenes, came to Froetus 
and was purified.' On Bellerophon lay the taboo 



of blood guilt. He came to Froetus, but, the 
sequel shows, was not purified. In those old 
days he could not be. Proetus sent him on to 
the king of Lycia, and the king of Lycia drove 
him yet further to the only land where he could 
dwell, the Aleian or Cilician plain. This 
Aleian plain was, like the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, new land, an alluvial deposit slowly re- 
covered from the sea, ultimately in Strabo's 
time most fertile, but in Bellerophon's days a 
desolate salt-marsh. The madness of Bellero- 
phon — for in Homer he is obviously mad — is 
the madness of Orestes, of the man blood- 
stained, Erinys-haunted; but the story of Bel- 
lerophon, like that of Alcmaeon, looks back to 
days even before the Erinys was formulated as 
a personality, to days when Earth herself was 
polluted, poisoned by shed blood." 

This explanation affords an adequate reason 
for the hatred of the gods and for the banish- 
ment from men. If this be accepted, we must 
then suppose that, when men had forgotten the 
real cause for the punishment, or no longer 
considered the murder of a kinsman as so ter- 
rible a crime, the poets thought they found, in 
the aspiring flight on Pegasus, a sufficient cause 
for the suffering of Bellerophon. 



Wellesley College. 



Latjba E. Logewood. 



BEIEP MENTION" 



Eagerly as has been awaited the completion 
of the Legendes epiques, we are compensated 
for the gap of four years which separates the 
third and fourth 1 from the first two volumes. 
The earlier work was predominatingly destruc- 
tive, the later is in equally large proportion 
constructive. It was well for Mr. Bedier and 
for his readers that there should be time to 
weigh both his evidence and the attacks upon 
it, and that its continuation and the conclu- 
sions should be presented, in as nearly as pos- 
sible their final form, to an audience that has 
left behind it, as the case may be, the shock 
which followed the questioning of long-cher- 
ished theories or the first enthusiasm aroused 
by the new methods of viewing old facts. It is 
fortunate too that the Chanson de Roland was 
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reserved for this mature stage of the work. 
The central poem of the cycle takes to a higher 
degree than ever before, through this remark- 
able discussion, its rightful place as an integral 
part of French life and French history. The 
Legerities epiques thus furnishes the worthy 
continuation of the Histoire poetique de Charle- 
magne, and the names of pupil and master are 
linked by the large part they have each had in 
giving to the first great poem of France its 
true setting. 

We have but to open the last two volumes to 
feel the new tone that pervades them. The 
structure that long housed the French epic lit- 
erature is demolished; the author is building, 
and building with a sureness of touch that evi- 
dences how he has mastered his material in the 
time that has intervened since the earlier pub- 
lication. We follow with keen interest page by 
page as Mr. B6dier develops the view of the 
chansons de geste, not as the product of any 
single phenomenon, such as the connection with, 
pilgrim routes and pilgrim shrines or the alli- 
ance of clerks and jongleurs, but as the result 
of these and other phenomena: the product of 
the life and thought of the eleventh century — 
that century glorious in the annals of France 
as period of initiative and of force in religion, 
in war, in art, in poetry. 

The publication of these volumes puts a term, 
in the life of their author, to seven years of 
fruitful research. In the new period upon 
which he is entering, the logic of our desires 
and of his competency marks out two enter- 
prises as almost of necessity imposed upon him : 
an edition of the Roland to crown the Legendes 
epiques, and a testing of the material of the 
courtly epic by these new methods which in the 
analysis of the heroic epic have brought such 
striking results. 



Juan Bugenio Hartzenbusch, La coja y el 
encogido, edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1911. 16mo., xvii + 
168 pp. Professor Geddes has made a desirable 
addition to the somewhat scanty list of avail- 
able Spanish plays suitable for early reading 
in a college course. The plot, while inherently 
improbable, is sufficiently interesting to retain 
the attention of the student, and is clean with- 
out being mawkish or namby-pamby. The lan- 
guage is not prohibitively difficult for begin- 
ners, yet is idiomatic enough to be worth read- 
ing. The text is well-edited. The introduction 
gives an adequate account of Hartzenbusch's 
life and work and of his position in literature, 
with sufficient bibliographical material for fur- 



ther study. The notes are clear and judicious, 
and not too numerous. The definitions in the 
vocabulary are generally accurate and cover 
the ground. In certain cases, definitions other 
than those given in the vocabulary seem pre- 
ferable to the reviewer : 14, 23 : a todo correr, 
' at the utmost ', not " as quickly as possible ". — 
16, 25 : discreta, ' intelligent ', not " discreet ". 
— 18, 8: calavera, 'rattle-pate', not "profli- 
gate". — 56, 2: aprensidn, 'idea* or 'miscom- 
prehension', not "fear". — 56, 18: trastienda, 
'astuteness', not "intuition". — 67, 24: par- 
ticular, 'subject', not "particular case . — 
84, 18 : marea needs explanation. 

Q. N. H. 



Not only Petrarca's political views, but also 
those of Dante and many contemporaries, re- 
ceive valuable illustration in that striking epi- 
sode of the history of Eome in the Middle Ages 
which is comprehensively treated by Mario E. 
Cosenza, in his Francesco Petrarca and the 
Revolution of Cola di Rienzo (University of 
Chicago Press, 1913, pp. xiv, 330; price $1.50). 
While accounts of this premature effort to lib- 
erate Italy are easily found, no other book 
traces so clearly the reaction on Petrarca's mind 
of the varying fortunes and the final failure of 
Cola's career. Each chapter contains an intro^ 
ductory narrative, a translation of one of Pe- 
trarca's letters, and voluminous notes; these 
notes in turn contain many passages translated 
from letters by Petrarca and other persons. 
The method is, then, something like that of 
the well-known book by Eobinson and Eolfe; 
but Mr. Cosenza gives a far larger proportion 
of his space to the literal versions of Petrarca's 
own writings, and the notes also are far more 
complete. Most of this material is entirely 
new in English, and some of it is the result of 
independent investigation. Whether or not the 
conclusions in regard to points of detail are al- 
ways acceptable, Mr. Cosenza's discussions will 
have to be reckoned with. His translations, as 
in the case of his earlier book, Petrarch's Let- 
ters to Classical Authors, are excellent and ac- 
curate. It is a satisfaction to find a competent 
scholar devoting himself to this phase of the 
poet's work, and studying the influence of " the 
one great cause and sustaining faith of Pe- 
trarca's existence, a creed that was summed up 
in the single name Eome." Incidentally, our 
need of a new and complete edition of Pe- 
trarca's Latin works is made evident. We may 
also call attention to a publication which Mr. 
Cosenza did not use, EL. Burdach's Briefwechsel 
des Cola di Rienzo, Berlin, 1912. 

K. MoK. 



